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EDITORIAL NOTES 



This journal is fortunate in being able to send out with the 

programme of the University Elementary School Mr. Manny's 

comments upon it. Mr. Manny has been identified 
Mr. Manny's 
Criticism on the from the first with the educational movement for 

Elementary which the University Elementary School stands. 
School Indeed he had an active part in the beginnings of 

the University School. He is just completing a 
two-year study of schools in Europe and America. With this 
rich and sympathetic background his criticisms should be espe- 
cially noteworthy. We may wince at some of them, and not 
the least at some we accept. Others we may feel disposed to 
debate aiid rebut. But in any case we shall agree that it is 
through such sympathetic, yet frank, criticism that the "cause" 
is advanced. To quote from the programme: "The school 
grows through the study and criticism of its own work." 

However, one or two comforting things may be kept in 
mind in reading the curriculum and Mr. Manny's comments. 
The Problem of '^^^ statement of a curriculum may work injustice, 
Programme- and in two ways. The logical balance and syllogistic 
Making sequence of the curriculum of a school of the old 

formal type creates the impression of a continuity in method 
and material, for which one looks in vain in the actual opera- 
tion of the school. On the other hand, in a school whose cur- 
riculum is just the on-moving life of the community, any 
attempt to abstract the material from the currents and eddies of 
the movement itself is sure to work injustice in the opposite 
direction. The curriculum of such a school when abstracted 
from the connecting motives which cannot be put on paper is 
sure to indicate less continuity, less method, than really exists. 
It is a case of attempting to separate the "what" from the 
"how." And this always vitiates both. Method is nothing but 
the material in operation. The "how" is the "what" specified 
by "when" and "how much." It may be, therefore, that Mr. 
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Manny's suggestion of a lack of attention to method in the 
statement of the curriculum expresses an inherent difficulty in 
putting on paper the curriculum of such a school, short of a 
complete account of the working of the school. Any published 
curriculum of such a school must be taken as only an illustra- 
tion, as a sample, of what the real curriculum is. This should 
be kept in mind in reading Mr. Manny's remarks on the depart- 
ments of Music and Modern Languages. Also it should be 
remembered that such a school does not hope to work out a 
finally complete curriculum. It is not attempting to "make" a 
curriculum. It recognizes that the curriculum cannot be made, 
that it cannot be prescribed ; that it grows from day to day as 
does the social life from which it springs, or rather of which it 
is a part. 

Yet these general considerations cannot obscure the fact 
that although the curriculum "grows," it does not grow as 

„^ „ , Topsy or the lilies of the field. It is a growth beset 

Tne ProDlem . . , ^^ . 

of the ■^'th problems on every side. To quote again from 

Elementary the programme: "It seems not overstating it to 
School say that the Elementary School has the grave 

responsibility of redeeming our youth from class isolation." 
This is especially timely in view of the current assumption of 
class struggle as a solution of our social and economic problems. 
And this suggests that when we say that the curriculum 
must be taken from the community life we are not to under- 
stand by this that the curriculum is constituted by taking over 
certain occupations that happen to be now going on in the 
community. It must consider the problematic side of these 
occupations, their drift, the new occupations, and the questions 
that spring from them. Thus, as Mr. Manny says, we are 
now confronted with the trade-school problem. Whatever our 
views about the trade-school movement, it is an issue we must 
face. We cannot ignore it. It is indeed a part of the larger 
problem of maintaining the sense of reality and vitality. We 
all know that this demands something more than a mere con- 
tact with "real things." We are aware that the sense of reality 
depends as much on the method and motivation of the "contact" 
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as upon the thing. So long as the contact at school was backed 
up by contact with similar material at home and in the shop 
there was no problem of reality. We have taken over the indus- 
trial material abandoned by the home. But who is bold enough 
to say that we have yet succeeded in reaching the kind of 
reality, the degree of inevitableness in the motivation that the 
old industrial home supplied? 

Then there is ever with us the problem of a genuine con- 
tinuity and correlation. For example, we cannot simply pick 
up the contents developed in the studies of nature 
on inui y an ^^^ society and use them without more ado as 
material for art and literature. We cannot assume 
that the material of any scientific or social "interest" will be 
equally interesting in art. We must distinguish those scientific 
and social experiences that call for artistic and literary expres- 
sion from those that do not. 

Of the connection between the elementary school and the 
high school, of the problem of the relation of appreciation and 
Freedom abstraction, raised both in the introduction and in 

from the Mr. Manny's comments, there is not space here to 

Schoolmaster's speak. Suffice it to say that both programme-makers 
gma ism ^^^ their critic are sufficiently alive to all these 
problems and to the transitional character of the present stage 
of industrial education to keep the programme and criticisms 
upon it free from the schoolmaster's dogmatism which used to 
characterize much educational discussion. A. W. M. 



